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FERGUS BANE, 
OR, THE SYBIL OF LINLITHGLEN. 


[coNcLUDED. ] 

Daily did the maiden attend the couch of the 
youth, and ere long a flame was kindled by the 
torch of love which mutually glowed in the breasts 
of Blanche and Fergus—two weeks had elapsed, 
and though perfectly recovered, still did the youth 
remain the inmate of Linlith castle. The predic- 
tions of Breda of the Lone-Hut were forgotten by 
our heroine, who, accompanied by her lover, (for so 
we may now consider Fergus Bane) resumed her 
rambles through grove and dale. It was in one of 
those rambles that Fergus declared the passion 
which animated his bosom, with hopes, that she, 
who with tenderness and anxiety had attended his 
sick couch, would bless him with the bestowal of 
heart and hand.-—‘ Nay, dearest Blanche,’ he added, 
‘do not remain silent, although it is said silence is 
constructively consent ; yet from those sweet lips 
would I have the avowal that you are not indiffer- 
ent to my happiness.’ ‘Oh! no, no,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘ your happiness is as dear to me as life ;— 
and if it should so please my grandfather, that I 
should be the humble instrument to secure it, it 
would be only raising the superstructure upon the 
foundation which Love has already laid.’ ‘The 
snare has been laid, and the victim is taken!’ ex- 
claimed a voice, which Blanche recognized as the 
Sybil’s. Involuntarily she grasped the arm of Fer- 
gus as she beheld Breda, in the same attitude as 
when she first beheld her; and gazing upon her 
with the same steadiness.—‘ Didst thou enter the 
lists, Blanche Dhu Linlith, with destiny ?’ said Bre- 
da, in a tone of bittersarcasm. ‘I sought not to 
war with Fate—nor do I heed thy idle forebodings, 
Breda’—replied the maiden. ‘ And yet you trem- 
ble as you speak, Heiress of Linlithglen !? returned 
Breda—‘and this is your Bridegrooom ! Joy to you! 
as there was joy in the past ! Joy to you! as there 
is joy in the present! Joy to you ! as there will be 
joy in the future! Breda will be at thy nuptials— 
many a weary day has passed since she has graced 
a Bridal with her presence, but she will be at thine, 
a of Linkith valley.” « Slanche,’ said Fergus, 
» lanche, you are ill, you tremble, surely you 
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are not terrified by the ravings of this maniac— 
come, I will lead thee from her presence.’ Sup- 
porting his betrothed, the youth bent his way to- 
wards the castle—Breda followed him, and bend- 
ing to his ear whispered—‘ Thou Fergus Bane !’ 
and disappeared. ‘ What mean’st thou ”’ cried Fer- 
gus, and his agitation was sufficient to alarm 
Blanche, who inquired what the woman had said. 
‘ Nothing, dear Blanche, nothing that can affect 
our happiness—so fear nothing—this woman is evi- 
dently crazed, and instead of being depressed by 
her ravings we should pity them.’ They soon ar- 
rived at the castle, and ere night arrived, it was set- 
tled that in a few weeks Blanche Dhu Lialith 
should wed with Fergus Bane, to whom the old 
Laird had become ardently attached. It was soon 
known throughout the valley, and all were elated 
at the prospects of a merry Bridal; active prepara- 
tions were made in the castle for its celebration. — 
Dame Maude, of all, was one of the busiest. ‘And 
weel did I ken it wad be so’—and she sung in a 
voice, not rendered, like wine, better by age : 
** An’ will ye na come to our bridal, our bridal, 
An’ will ye na deck our Bride, 

An’ will ye na come to our recht merry bridal 
Each lad wi’ his lassie beside. 

Auld Allan, the bard, wi’ his sweet bonny harp, 
Wi’ song until calm even tide, 

Will sing o” the praise o’ auld Linlith lang-syne, 
And give joy to our Leddy the bride— 

Then will ye na come to our bridal, our bridal, 
An’ help us to deck our Bride— 

An’ will ye na come to our bridal, our bridal, 
Each lad wi’ his lassie beside.” 

Fergus, after he had conducted Blanche home, 
and received the consent of the Laird to their union, 
again wandered to the grove, in the hopes of meet- 
ing Breda, and receiving from her explanation of 
the manner in which she had uttered the words al- 
luded to in the foregoing part of this tale. ‘Strange,’ 
said he, ‘that she should be’—* So well acquainted 
with thy real bearing,’ exclaimed the Sybil, who 
was again at his side. Woman,’ cried our hero, 
‘who art thou?’ * Thy evil genius 1 wot,’ replied 
Breda, ‘urt thou Fergus Bane ! art thou the son 
of Rederick Bane, who was slain in battle ? art thou 
the child snatched by his widow from the flames, 
when banditti pillaged and destroyed his castle !— 
Repeat not the lie to me, fair youth with a false 
heart, else its utterance should choke thee.’--‘ Or 
else who am I?” said the dauntless youth. ‘Who 
art thou ? shall I proclaim it ?--thou art a Border ri- 
der, whose hands have stripped the poor of their 
sustenance, if not dyed themselves in their blood--- 
who art thou ? thou art a wretch to whom is con- 
signed the hellish work of blasting the fairest flow- 
eret that ever adorned creation—-and I--I dare not 
save that flower--for I dare not avert what fate has 
willed should be ! who art thou ?-but it must not be 
now told--time must unravel who thou art!’ *Wo- 
man, thou hast lied,’ replied the youth—‘ lam Eer- 
gus Bane! and I now bear about me scars of the 
wound and burn, obtained on the dreadful night 
when my sainted mother fled with me in her arms, 


from the blazing castle of my forefathers--1 pity 


isis Ake 
thee, mad wretch---so cease and leave fhe.’ ‘ Pity 


me! has Breda of the Lone-Hut lived to be pitie:| 
by thee’ and mad too I am called, but fate has wil!- 








ed I should be the scoff of young and old, and I 

must not murmur---mad---reason will reign then at 
thy bridal to-morrow, and there I will seek it--- til! 
then farewell.’ She then left him ; and he retrace: 
his steps to the castle---though convinced of the In- 
nacy of the woman, he still felt perplexed when hi 

reflected on the strange import of her words. At 

length the day fixed for the celebration of his nup- 
tials arrived ; at anearly hour the guests assembled, 
and their festivities continued until evening, which 
was the time fixed for the ceremony ; they were 
then ushered into the chapel, which was illumina- 
ted and decorated in a manner suitable for the joy- 
ful occasion. A general silence pervaded the assem. 
bly, when the Laird entered, followed by the nup 

tial pair with their attendants. The benediction was 
pronounced, and Fergus clasped his bride with fer- 
vour to his breast, and with her kneeled to receive 
the paternal blessing of the Laird---‘ Bless thee, my 
children---Son of Roderick BanesGod bless thee ! 
Malcolm Dhu Linlith feels that his heart throbs with 
the joy of youth when each pulsation acknowledges 
thee as the bridgroom of his daughter---as his son.’ 
--*Thy Son” cried Breda, who at that instant en- 
tered the chapel and stood in the midst of the as- 
tonished guests; ‘ but for destiny which I dared 
not avert, this wedding would never have occurred 
--he to whom thou hast given thy heiress, Malcolm, 
is the lawful son of Halbert Dhu Linlith.’ -* My fa- 
ther,’ shrieked the Bride, ‘God’s love now be 
with me! and is itto my own brother I am wed- 
ded.’—-‘ False, false,’ cried Fergus—-‘ this fnad wo- 
man is bent on mixing bitterness in the eup of fe- 
licity--nay, she would dash it from our lips ere we 
have tasted it.” ‘I know it false,’ echeed the old 
Laird--* Halbert had never a son—you, my Blanche, 


Cullenscairn.’—*‘ Old man,’ cried the Sybil, ‘1 have 
not come here to give utterance to falsehoods—the 
Offspring of Halbert and Elsie was a son—didst 
thou never hear of Breda Graham----I am that poor 
wretch whose happiness was ruined by Halbert 
Dhu Linlith---he won the peasant maid’s affection, 
and he said, that the wild flowers of nature were fur 
sweeter than those reared by the hand of art; he 
made light of culling the fairest, of inhaling its fra 

grance, and leaving it to wither like a weed on the 
wide heath. So did he deal with me---he abandon- 
ed me for the heiress of Cullenscairn---burning for 
revenge, when I found that, through his perfidious- 
ness, my father had, broken-hearted, sunk to the 
grave, I bribed the nurse of Elsie Dhu Linlith, with 
gold, of which (through Halbert’s munificence) I 
lacked not, when her child should be born to bring 
it unto me, should it be male or female---she did so, 
on the very day I gave birth te a daughter of whom 
Halbert was the Father, and Which I gave in ex- 
change for his son---that son is my daughter’s bride- 
groom, I called him Fergus Bane---1 reared him un- 


tilhe was five years of age, when my lone hut was 





were the only offspring of his union with Elsie of 
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entered by. a Border rider and robbed of the only 
treasure it cntained.--the boy---art thou still incre- 
dulous old man ?-would that Maude was here ; with 
her evidence, these facts could be substantiated.’-- 
‘ An’ she is here,’ said Maude, stepping from the 
surrounding group, ‘ to tell ye, that ye hae fallen 
in your ain snare—-I did bring ye a bairn, but it was 
not the bairn of my Laird Halbert, but the child o’ 
a puir woman wha died in giving it birth, and 
whose father had died before it was born—I did tak 
your dochter—but it was that she might be rear’d 
in virtue, which she has been, an’ now dwells wi’ 
Leddy Ada Campbell, an’ I hae spoken truth of 
which God judge me.’ ‘I am punished, yes, just- 
ly punished,’ said Breda‘ but I feel the pangs of 
disappointed vengeance—-Bride of Fergus Bane 
farewell ; if I have caused you sorrow, forgive me, 
but may I not see my daughter” ‘She is here,’ 
cried an interesting girl, who coming from the 
group threw herself at the feet of Breda--‘I am 
thy daughter, whom they have called Jennie—-rea- 
dy to die for thee—or to five with thee, and cheer 
thy declining years—to go with thee over the wide 
world, in weal and wo, in safety and in danger.”- 
‘«Thou art good--thou art virtuous, and 1 bless 
those who have instructed thee to be so”’---and she 
embraced the weeping girl----‘‘ but thou mays’t not 
go with me----my next pilgrimage will be distant, 
but it will be soon ended.” She took the hand of 
the young girl, and led her to Blanche----** Lady of 
Linlith, take her and be as a friend, if thou may not 
be asa sister, to the daughter of Breda of the Lone- 
Hut----she is of thy blood, though it flows not as 
pure as that which runs in thy veins----promise me, 
beautiful bride, and then, farewell.” £1 do----and 
heaven deal with me as I fulfil it---I will be as a sis- 
ter to her.” And she embraced the weeping maid 
..--Breda bowed thankfully, and in silence----she left 
the chapel, and the next morning her corse was 
found in her lone hut, swollen in a manner which 
left no doubt but that she had taken poison. Fergus 
Bane and Blanche loved long and happily----Jennie 
Graham continued to be the inmate of this castle, 
until she wedded with the son of a wealthy farmer, 
which she did within a few years after the events 
above related occurred. The old Laird died in 
calm felicity, which was the first sorrow that our 
heroine had known since her union with Fergus----- 
oft would he remind her of the folly of suffering 
predictions such as poor Breda had made to weigh 
on the human soul ; he added, ** my Rose has not 
been blasted----but (gazing on his little family) it 
has put forth young buds of opening beauty---awhile 
it drooped, but the sunshine of conjugal affection 
has revived it, and restored tothe flower of my heart 


its pristine loveliness.” ALCANZOR. 


<n 
FROM THE BASTERN AHGUS. 
BOSTON MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

We have just received the fifth number of this 
work,which is the first that has fallen into our hands. 
It is conducted by Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. who is 
the editor and proprietor. In its general appear- 
ance and mechanical execution, it will bear a com- 
parison with the most respectable of our periodical 
Journals, and from a hasty glance at its contents, 
we are inclined to think it will add something valu- 
able to the stock of our cwrent literature. The 





writings of Mr. Knapp exhibit marks of extensive 
acquirements, refined taste, and a chaste and agree- 
able style. He sets out with avery modest motto, 
VIZ: 
“Twill be mild, be patient, be advised.” 

But we trust that, in his case, at least, the same law 
will prevail in the literary, which does in the moral 
world, where ‘*he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 

The following extract is from an amusing article 

ON WITCHCRAFT, 
in the present number. After giving some historical 
sketches of the progress of witchcraft, both an- 
cient and modern, the writer proceeds : 

“ The writer of this article remembers, in his short 
life, three persons, not only reputed, as many more 
have been, but absolutely believed by a great por- 
tion of the credulous, to have practised the arts of 
witchcraft. The first lived in Newburyport. She 
was a woman of extraordinary appearance—she was 
short, but stout—had a strongly marked face, large 
greenish eyes, prominent nose, and a large mouth, 
with a perfect set of double teeth all along her jaws 
—the grinders and incissors were alike. Her voice 
was stentorian. She came to that town in 1759 or 
60, and was probably the appendage of a Scotch of- 
ficer in Amherst’s army. Her acquirements and her 
address were such that she at once obtained a school, 
and received the honorable appellation of Dame 
Hooper, and afterwards that of Madam Hooper.— 
Her temper was excessively irascible, and being ra- 
ther restive under such confinement, she gave up 
her school, after she had formed a thorough acquain- 
tance with the people. Her guesses were often so 
shrewd, that some began to stare, and at length, as 
the wonders of her skill increased, pronounced her 
awitch. This character being once fixed, she avail- 
ed herself of the belief to live upon the credulity of 
the public. The best informed felt no desire to 
quarrel with her, and others often propitiated her 
good will with presents. She had access to every 
house, and made frequent visits to numerous fami- 
lies. The children bowed to her divinity as she 
entered the house of their parents, and she, being 
well informed, astonished them with sage remarks. 
She was the most acute physiognomist I ever saw, 
and read the character even of a child at a glance. — 
Her speeches were short, striking, and, like those 
of the sybil, generally equivocal. An hundred of 
them are fresh in my memory at this moment, and 
are quite equal to those left us from the ancient ora- 
cles. She told fortunes, found lost goods, and was 
consulted on other subjects with gravity, by the so- 
ber part of the community. In her latter days she 
degenerated from her high standing, and became 
not only a fortune teller, but a bawd ; yet such was 
the fear of this woman, that the grave fathers of the 
town, quick-scented, and unequalled in their exer- 
tions to e&terminate vice, did not dare assail her.— 
The orgies of Bacchus and Venus were celebrated 
in her den, without the slightest dread of detection 
or punishment. It is true her habitation was on the 
farthest verge of the town, and where her Bacchan- 
tes could not disturb many. Boys ran past her 
house, if obliged to go that way in the evening, 
without looking about them. Old age at length 
came upon her, and her shrewd guesses no longer 





passed for fore-knowledge. Many who had often 








consulted her, and believed in her power, now tho’t 
that her league with the devil hadrun out—that she 
was a miserable wretch, polluted by infernal associ- 
ates, without retaining a particle of their accursed 
knowledge. None but hags came near her, and 
she expired on a bed of filthy straw. The ward. 
robe she possessed on her arrival, was so abundant 
as to have lasted during her life. Padausoys, or bro- 
cades, made in the fashion of the day of her youth, 
were slovenly worn at alltimes. To this she added 
a deep cape bonnet—and this singular costume as- 
sisted, no doubt, to keep up, in young minds, the 
belief that she was as different from other persons 
in her mind as in her outward appearance. 


The second of these weird sisters lived in a new- 
ly settled country town, which had rapidly grown 
up. This woman, by a perversion of the most affec- 
tionate term in our language, was called Mother 
Danforth. She lived in a wild, remote frofh other 
people, but near a travelled road. Her habitation 
and herself were not unlike the abode of the witch 
described by Spencer, in his days : 

‘** There in a gloomy, hollow glen, she found 

A little cottage, built of sticks and reeds, 

In homely wise, and wall’d with sods around ; 

In which a witch did dwell, in loathy weedes, 

And wilful want, all careless of her needes. 

So choosing solitarie to abide 

Far from all neighbors, that her devilish deedes 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 

And hurt far off unheard whomever she envide.”” 
This old woman was often charged with afflicting 
men, women and children, playing off her pranks 
upon horses, cattle, sheep, and above all, on cats. — 
The best authenticated stories were told of her be. 
ing seen in the air‘on a broomstick, and holding a 
sabbath, with others of her race, on a desolate island. 
Mother Danforth was the leader of the frightful 
band. None of those experiments, which often sent 
less careful witches to their long account, ever 
reached her—she was proof against every witch- 
killing process ; she had been shot at in the form 
of a cat, with silver bullets, but all to no effeet—the 
hearts of the firstling of the flock had been torn out 
while the lamb was still bleating, and its quivering 
entrails stuck full of needles and thrown into a 
heated oven ; but she survived every power, and 
looked as well as ever. A young gentleman, who 
had not seen her from the age of twelve, until he 
had arrived to manhood, was on a visit to his friends, 
six or eight miles from her habitation—he found 
himself overtaken by night and a storm before he 
reached the place of destination ; the roads were 
bad, the woods thick, and the flash of the lightning 
alone enabled him to see the path. At length, he 
heard a loud but plaintive noise, like one calling to 
another in distress, and saw a light steadily moving 
towards him. He was on horseback, and his high- 
spirited animal became almost frantic at the sight 
and sound : but obedient to the command of his 
master, he pushed on, and an old and withered fe- 
male, with a woollen apron thrown over her head, 
and a blazing torch in het hand, made her appear- 
ance in the pathway. She wasinstantly asked what 
in the name of heaven brought her at this place in 
such a night? Her answer was simple, but affect- 
ing—‘* My two little grand children wept into the 
woods after the cow, which did’nt come home in sea- 
son, and are both lost—and I took a torch an@have 
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been all through the low grounds to find them.”---- 
‘The water was streaming from her gray hairs, and 
she was crying and sobbing ‘as though her heart 
would break.’ The gentleman immediately recog- 
nized the features of Mother Danforth in the afflict- 
ed grandmother, and at once proposed her mounting 
behind him: She had been a famous rider in her 
day, and ventured to accept the offer. The horse 
was ranged alongside of a windfall, from which the 
old woman mounted. The gentleman took the 
torch in his hand, and moved slowly towards the 
hut, about two miles from the place where he had 
taken her up. ‘The gentleman called the old wo- 
man by name, which she thought, indeed, a piece of 
witchcraft—and he endeavored to console her, by 
assuring her that her grand children could not be 
lost. The woods, he said, were not sufficiently 
large gow to lose them in, as they once were, when 
she first settled in that place—that a few hours of 
daylight would bring them home. She was quiet 
until they came near the hut, when she burst into a 
fit of ecstacy, tinged with a little of the tone of vexa- 
tion, and exclaimed—-“* The brats are safe; don’t 
you hear them call me ?””? The cow, too, had found 
her way home, and all were happy. The gentle- 
man entered the cabin, and waited until the shower 
had passed away—a few shillings distributed a- 
mongst the group, made them the happiest of mor- 
tals. The visiter left them, believing in witchcraft; 
for he found there was a sorcery in parental tears, 
which had made him associate with, and protect and 
soothe old age, ugliness, and infamy, 

The last was Moll Pitcher, of Lynn ; but she was 
so well known to most persons, that their recollec- 
tions will be better than any description. She had 
the thin lips, the arched eye-brows, the chappy fin- 
gers, and that shrewdness, which have so often been 
the characteristics of those who have deceived the 
world by pretending to tell fortunes, or to find lost 
goods. It can do no harm to amuse ourselves by 
the history of any delusion when it has passed.— 
The age of reason has come, and superstition is now 
shaking from her raven wing the last dew-drop 
swept from the fens of ignorance, and the light of 
knowledge has broken the enchanter’s wand and 
the sorcerer’s cup. The delusion has not only pass- 
ed from the high places of intelligence, but the 
‘‘ laughing loves” of the nursery amuse themselves 
with the tales of the credulity of former days. 
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A SOLDIENR’S FAITH. 
FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Never shall I forget their bridal—earth 
scarce contained aught more lovely than 
Maria, as she passed the portal of the vil- 
lage church, and hastened to escape the 
admiring gaze of the rustic crowd, Maria 
was barely eighteen; the lignt of beauty 
danced in her deep blue eye: but on this, 
her bridal morn, its long silken lash hid 
more than half its brightness, and the 
snowy veil which fell over her auburn 
tresses, Was not paler than her cheek. I 
had loved her ere I left my father’s roof ; 
bat I had no patrimony excep oud 
natimmand a soldier’s fortunes; aria 















was a prize too great for one so portion- 
ed. I looked upon her bridegroom—every 
feature was replete with manly beauty, 
and each well-knit limb might have form- 
ed a study for the fastidious statuary ; 
and yet I gazed upon him till my heart 
swelled almost to bursting, and I turned 
once more to look upon Maria, and wish- 
ed that day had chosen her another lord. 
Never shall I forget that dark, deep, 
earth-turned eye, or the haughty lip with 
its triumphant and fearful smile! 1 left 
my native village; I sighed not one fare- 
well to Maria. After her marriage we 
feared to meet: she felt that 1 loved her, 
and her own heart, more stubborn than 
her nature, resisted even yet the harsh 
mandate of an unyielding parent; she 
knew it, and she shrunk not from her 
duty. Again I left my home, and the sun 
of Spain darkened my brow, and her wars 
nerved my spirit to greater daring; but 
I retired from her haughty daughters 
with a sickening soul, for I thought of 
Maria, and her fatal destiny, and I clung 
to her remembrance as if my hopeless 
truth could in aught avail her. Years 
sped on, and my heart yearned to revisit 
the home of my childhood—the birth- 
place of my first hopes: I trod its path 
with a firm step, but the sun-ray which 
glanced on me in the home of my fathers, 
rested on the scarred features of a war- 
scathed soldier; 1 shrunk from the reflec- 
tion—*“ Should Maria now took on me, 
how would she deem me changed!” It 
was a foolish thought, and in the next 
moment I blushed for its conception. My 
stay was brief, yet, ere I again became a 
wanderer, I once more beheld Maria: she 
had been the mother of two blooming 
boys, but they had withered, like roses 
devoured by the foul worm which feasts 
on beauty. I saw her lord, too; the voice 
of murmur was on his tongue, and his 
eye scowled reproachfully as he threw it 
on his young bride—the pale cheek grew 
yet paler beneath the glance—the soft 
blue eye swelled with the drop of silent 
suffering—the heaving bosom struggled 
to repress the sigh which threatened to 
escape it—and I fled ere my tongue gave 
utterance to the curse my heart engender- 
ed. I became loudest in the revel, but I 
could not drown the memory of that low 
stifled sigh; | mingled in the train of 
beauty, but the deep eye with its large 
tear was ever in the throng, and every 
pale cheek on which I gazed in my wan- 
derings recalled the memory of Maria! 
Again the tented field was my abode, the 
green sward my resting-place—again my 
night-slumber was amidst the brave, and 
my day-dream of conquest and of glory; 
many a bold and buoyant heart slept in 
death ere the field was fought—many an 
ardent spirit bounded no more to the bat- 
tle; but the death-bullet passed me by, 
and the wound closed, and the scar heal- 
ed, when a weapon-blade struck me in its 














descent—and I lived on. My brother 
soldiers dashed the red stream from the 
gleaming steel, and shouted victory ! till 
the very skies seemed to echo back the 
pealing of their voices, and I stood by in 
silence, and only asked to perish. 

We left the fair land of fame and con- 
quest, and I bade adicu to my fellow-sol- 
diers forever: they pressed around me 
with generous warmth, and besought my 
stay; but I was a moody and a wretched 
man, and their words were those of cour- 
tesy and compassion! There is a spell 
in the thought of home! “I will retura 
home and die,’”’ I murmured: it was a 
vain idea, for my father was in his grave, 
my sister wedded in a foreign land—I was 
alone; but Maria dwelt near the spot 
where I had once been happy, and her 
proximity was a resting-place for the 
wounded spirit. Buteven that link in the 
cankered chain of existence was unrivet- 
ed: Maria had drooped beneath the wi- 
thering breath of unkindness; she slept 
in the cold ground. I hurried to the 
church-yard; two marble tombs gleamed 
pale in the moon-light—they shrouded 
the ashes of her lovely babes; but her 
own grave was obscure and unlettered, 
and the rank grass which covered it wav- 
ed darkly to the night-breeze, like hearse- 
plumes. She had willed a lowly, but not 
a forgotten resting-place ; and I cast my- 
self on the neglected grave, and I pluck- 
ed from it every bitter weed, and trimmed 
the long dark grass; and I shed no tear 
as I performed the mournful duty—Maria 
was at peace; she slept with her children. 
Ere I left the spot, my eye fell on the me- 
dal which hung at my breast; the moon- 
beams glanced brightly on it, as if in 
mockery; it was all that now linked me 
to my fellow-men—all that I yet cherish- 
ed on earth. I scooped a narrow hole in 
the green turf on her breast, and there I 
deposited my treasure. It is the only of- 
fering of my ill-fated love; it will be my 
witness with Maria in a brighter world, 
that I did my duty to my country! 

I slowly left the grave-yard, and drew 
near to take a last look at the habitation 
which was once Maria’s. Feasting and 
revelry resounded through the vast apart- 
ments: Maria’s lord had taken another 
bride. I paused for one moment, to look 
on her full black eye and deeply tinted 
cheek—from that hour life bas been a 
blank,and I have moved amid the world’s 
scenes as passionless as a breathing corse! 


K ee 
ON TEMPER. 

It is observed that every temper is in- 
clined in some degree, either to passion, 
peevishness, or obstinacy; many are so 
unfortunate as to be inclined to each of 
the three in turn; it is necessary, there- 
fore, to watch the bent of our nature, and 
to apply the remedies proper for the in- 
firmity to which we are most liable,— 
With regard to the first, it is so injurious 
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to society, so odious in itself, especially 
in the female character, that one would 
think shame would be sufficient to pre- 
serve a young woman from giving way to 
it; for it is as unbecoming her character 
to be betrayed into ill behaviour by pas- 
sion, as by intoxication, and she ought to 
be ashamed of the one as much as the 
other. Gentleness, -meekness, and pa- 
tience, are her peculiar distinctions, and 
an enraged woman is one of the most dis- 
gusting sights in human nature. 
— + = 
MODESTY. 

To no period of human life is Modesty 
unsuitable, but at no time is it so orna- 
mental, or appears with such captivating 
charms, as in the season of youth. With- 
out modesty it can never appear ip all its 
loveliness. ‘True merit is always modest 
and retiring. Beware of indulging an 
assuming air of vanity, which exhibits 
an obtrusive desire to shine in every cir- 
cle. It always promises more than it will 
be able to perform. Neglect or contempt 
will be the mortifying consequence. Ex- 
cessive solicitude lest your talents should 
be unobserved will always miss its aim, 
and be attended with more injury than ad- 
vantage. When talents and integrity are 
united in the character of a young man, 
there is always sufficient penetration in 
society to discover their possessor, and 
without any officious efforts on bis part, 
they will be invited into exercise at the 
proper time. 

[President Waddle’s Address. 














FOR THE GARLAND. 


GALLATIN, (TEN.) ocr. 30, 1825. 
Mr. Gattaner—lI send you two songs, ‘* THe 
Rvurat Crown,” and “ Myra.” The former, I be- 
lieve, has never been in print: they are the effusions 
of the poetical genius of Mrs. Marcaret Smitu, in 
her old age. They were written (say forty years 
since) in Kentucky. She was the wife of Colonel 
James Smith, who was taken prisoner by the In- 
dians a few days before Braddock’s defeat, and was 
detained with them about five years. The Colonel 
is known, also, as being Captain of the Black Boys, 

‘fin the days that fried men’s souls.” W. 


THE RURAL CLOWN. 


Thus happy lives the rural clown, 

That, far removed from noise of town, 

Contemns the glories of a crown, 
And in his safe retreat, 

He’s pleased in his low degree ; 

He’s rich in decent poverty ; 

From strife, from care, from business free, 
At once both good and great. 


No drum disturbs his morning sleep ; 

He fears no dangers from the deep, 

No noisy laws or courts can keep 
Vexation on his mind ;-——- 

No trumpets rouse him to the war, 

No hopes can bribe, no threats can dare, 

From state intrigues he holds afar, 
And liveth unconfined. 


Then by some purling stream he hies, 

And angles with his hook and flies ; 

Amidst those sylvan scenes he tries 
Ibs spirits to regale : 





Then from some rock or height he views 

Ilis fleecy flock and teeming cows, 

Then tunes his reed, invokes his muse 
That waits his humble call. 


Then through some shady myrtle groves, 

A faithful scene of rural loves, 

And warbling birds on blooming boughs, 
Afford a fresh delight— 

Then O! how pleasant is this life, 

Bless’d with a chaste and loving wife, 

And children prattling, free from strife, 
Around his fire at night. 


MYRA. 
The world, my dear Myra, is full of deceit, 
And friendship’s a jewel we seldom can meet, 
How strange does it seem, that in searching around, 
The source of contentment’s so rare to be found. 


O friendship! thou balm, and rich sweetness of life, 
Kind parent of ease, and composer of strife, 
Without thee, alas ! what are riches and power ? 
But empty delusions—the joy-of an hour. 


How much to be praised and esteem’d is a friend, 

On whom we may always with safety depend ; 

Our joy when extended, will always increase, 

And griefs when disorder’d are hush’d into peace. 
O friendship, &c. 


While fortune is smiling, whole crowds will appear, 
Their kindness to offer and friendship sincere ; 
Yet change but the prospect, and point out distress— 
No longer to court you they’ll eagerly press. 

O friendship, &c. 





THE MOTHER’S REMONSTRANCE. 
Hast thou well my counsels weigh’d, 
Show me not that gay cockade ;— 

I have watch’d thy tender years, 

With a mother’s hopes and fears ; 

I should yield thee up with tears. 


Thou would’st only live for fame— 

Thou would’st win a hero’s name.— 
But thou know’st not what I know ; 
I have seen the realms of wo, 
Where the soldier’s laurels grow. 


Can’st thou thirst and famine bear, 
Yet march on with cheerful air ? 
Can’st thou stand the autumn’s rain, 
On a cold and marshy plain, 
When thy gallant heart is vain ? 


When thy comrades round thee fall, 
When ’tis death and tumult all, 
Can’st thou then untroubled stand, 
With thy reason at command, 
For to save thy shatter’d band ? 


Can’st thou die, as soldiers die, 

Give to love thy last sad sigh, 
Then, ’mid dead and dying cast, 
Feel thy dreams of glory past, 
Yet contented breathe thy last ° 


It was thus thy father fell. — 

I could ne’er the story tell— 
But I see his image now, 
With the death-blood on his brow ;— 
I surviv’d I know not how.-- 


*T was for thee that life was dear,— 
But my words thou wilt not hear ; 
And the fire, ev’n while I speak, 
Mantles higher on thy cheek, 
To reproach my fondness weak.— 


Oh! on the embattled field, 

May the Ged of Battles shield 
Thee, the soldier’s widow’s son !— 
—Return with laurels won— 
Or His righteous will be done. 


r 





FRON PINCKNEY’S POEMS. 


The North American Review says, in speaking of 
the following lines, ‘* If he who reads it is a lover al- 
ready, it will make him love the more, and if he is 
not, he will determine to become one forthwith.— 
Thére is a devotion and delicacy about it, an ardent 
and at the same time respectful and spiritual pas- 
sion breathed out in it, which must ensure for it 4 
ready admiration.” 


A HEALTH. 

I fill’d the cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given, 

A form, so fair, that, like the air, 
Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; om 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
Aad from her lips each flows, 

As one may see the burthened bee 

* Forth issue from the rose. 

Affections are, as thoughts to her 
The measures of her hours ; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness ot young flowers ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, 
—The idol of past years ! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain ; 

But memory such as mine cf her, 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life but her’s. 


I fill’d this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health ! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 





FROM THE AMERICAN ATHENEUM. 
THE VICTIM OF SLANDER. 


I saw her once, when her heart was gay, 

As Luna’s beams on the ocean spray ; 

Her step was light and her face was fair, 

Nor mark’d with the slightest trace of care. 

A smile beam’d sweet from her dark-blue eye, 

Bright as the sun in a cloudless sky ; 

Her beauteous form appear’d to the sight, 

Like an angel clad in robes of light ; 

But, ah ! how soon did that lovely form 

Bow to the blast, and bend to the storm— 

For the slanderer came, and his syroc breath 

Blanch’d her roseate cheek with the hue of death, 
* * * * * * . 

Hast thou seen the rose by the rude wind toss’d, 

When its stem is touch’d by the dead’ning frost ! 

How its leaves will fade, how a blight comes o’er 

Its beauteous bud, and it blooms no more ? 

O, then thou hast seen how the slanderer’s dart 

Will fester within its fair victim’s heart ; 

How her cheek will fade ’neath his pois’nous breath, 

Which is freighted deep with the damps of death. 
+ + * * * . .- 


I saw her again, but the bloom was gone, 

Which beam’d on her face like the blush of morn ; 
1 gazed on her brow, and, imprinted there, 

I saw the traces of dark despair ; 

No hope lit a smile—and her sunken eye 

Was the frown of a wintry sky— 


She t a limb—not a word she spok 
—oh, no; for her heart washed 


She we 












